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much to be desired. His recommendations covering the administration of 
such a program, with the school responsible for guidance and placement lodged 
with some outside agency, are open to question. Vocational guidance and 
junior placement represent movements not yet freed from the overenthusiasm 
which accompanies the launching of almost any new enterprise. For this 
reason it seems a bit too early to draw conclusions from the literature on the 
subject. This is especially true as regards literature relating to proposed 
rather than actual development. 

Considerable space is given to a discussion of the economic effects of 
industrial education and the present attitude of labor and capital toward the 
general problem. The source material presented in this connection is espe- 
cially helpful. The book closes with a suggested program which is con- 
structive and for the most part sound. 

E. T. FlLBEY 



Educational and vocational guidance. — The first 1 of a new series of educa- 
tional monographs makes use of the Binet Scale and the Army Intelligence 
Examinations in studying the problems of educational and vocational guidance 
of high-school pupils. The chief value of the monograph appears to be in the 
suggestion of method for other studies of a similar nature. The author has 
touched upon too many problems in a short space to offer more than tentative 
results for any of them, and it is to be hoped that more complete studies will 
follow, making use of some of the valuable methods which this study has set 
forth. 

The use of the army examination is justified by the writer in part because 
of its high correlation (.74) with the Binet Scale, and in part because of the 
great economy of time in giving group tests. The interpretation of the corre- 
lation above is at least open to question. Two tests may be correlated as 
highly as these and yet agree in placing only 50 per cent of a group of children 
in the same three categories. 

In discussing the problem of school success, Dr. Proctor shows that the 
duller pupils are eliminated by dropping out to go to work or to other schools. 
A prehminary mental survey by the high-school principal will therefore be of 
great value in planning the pupils' programs. The conclusions of the author, 
however, that 50 per cent of those who test below normal will be eliminated 
within the first two years and that a negligible number will ever graduate, 
hardly follow from the limited data he has presented. More extended studies 
are needed before we can discover "at the outset that from 15-30 per cent of 
the pupils are incapable of succeeding in the conventional high-school subjects" 
(p. 22). 

1 William Martin Proctor, Psychological Tests and Guidance of High School 
Pupils. "Journal of Educational Research Monographs," No. 1. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. 70. 
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The method of studying educational guidance by comparing "guided" 
and "unguided" groups is excellent, but the number of pupils in the 
"guided" group (22) is too small to furnish more than suggestive conclu- 
sions. The emphasis on algebra in guidance would be further justified 
if correlations between intelligence and other school subjects were obtained. 

In the problem of vocational guidance Dr. Proctor has made a valuable 
contribution in method in his distribution tables. The use of psychological 
tests as an aid in vocational guidance is still in the early experimental stages, 
as this study points out. These tests are clearly more effective in the selection 
of employees in a particular occupation than in the guidance of pupils as to 
which vocation to choose. 

The last chapter of the monograph deals with the use of psychological 
tests for college entrance. A higher correlation was found between high- 
school and university scholarship than between the intelligence test and uni- 
versity scholarship. In spite of this, the author concludes that mental tests 
will become the generally accepted means of making the final selection from 
those seeking to enter college. 

Socialized geography. — With the growth of geography there has been a 
tendency toward specialization in one field or another. Courses given under 
the title of physical geography have commonly overemphasized the static side 
of physical features with a consequent neglect of the forces of nature and of 
man's adaptation to his physical environment. Economic or commercial 
geographies are generally restricted to a mere catalogue of industries, agri- 
culture, and mineral resources with no attempt to trace the relation of these 
industries to the climate and physical features of the earth. Courses offered 
under the title of regional geography divide the earth into physiographic or 
industrial units, dropping the old method of studying geography by states or 
countries. 

The trend of present-day geography is toward a combination of the three 
types of geographies mentioned. Such a course does not deal with some par- 
ticular phase of geography but unifies the science into an organic whole. 
A text 1 organized on the foregoing principle has recently been published. 

The author has not attempted to include all of the points presented in the 
ordinary course in physical geography, only such material being included as is 
necessary to furnish a foundation for the effect of geographical influence upon 
the life of man. The following excerpt from chapter x, "Plains and Life," 
illustrates very well the emphasis placed upon physiographic forms in relation 
to the life of man: 

Plains and the movement of people. — Ease and cheapness of transport, whether for 
trade, travel, or immigration, are very important. Upon a prairie plain there is 
practically nothing to hinder the movements of people or of produce. When our 

1 James F. Chamberlain, Geography: Physical, Economic, Regional. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. Pp. xviii+509. 



